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Tue Governor having brought to a conclusion his labors over 
the various laws passed by the legislature at its last session, our 
Albany correspondent in this issue gives a resume of such as have 
met with executive approval. These laws, it will be seen, are 
harmless as compared with some of the measures which were intro- 
duced but, fortunately, were killed in the committees. Our cor- 
respondent also alludes to various little bills that were introduced 
but failed to pass. A comparison of these with those that have be- 
come laws will show that the legislature exercised a wise discrimina- 
tion regarding matters pertaining to insurance interests. On the 
whole the record of the legislature may be considered as fairly good, 
so far as its action upon insurance subjects is concerned. We do 
not attribute this, however, to any special virtues possessed by our 
legislators, but rather to the fact that at previous sessions the 
matter had been so overdone as to make them rather timid in at- 
tacking insurance interests so soon again. Still, they are entitled to 
considerable credit for what they did not do, whatever motive may 
have influenced them to self-restraint. If the legislature can only 
be induced to limit its session to one month in every five years, it 
will do more for the prosperity of the State than anything it has 
accomplished in a long time. 





We priat in another column a letter addressed by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson to Bradstreets, which was published in that journal June 
12. Mr, Atkinson discusses the question of fire insurance and the 
relative functions of the stock and mutual companies. While it is 
well known that Mr. Atkinson is one of the principal advocates of 
mutual insurance for factories and other isolated risks, he concedes 
that the mutual principle is not adapted to the concentrated haz- 
ards of cities or to the general risks incident to trade and commerce. 
He is clearly of the opinion, however, that the plans adopted by 
the mutual companies for the prevention of fires would conduce 
greatly to the reduction of the fire losses of the country. He puts 
the subject very tersely when he says: “ The final abatement of at 
least one-half the present tax of the United States, which now 
appropriates from $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 a year for losses, 
cost of sustaining insurance companies and undue expense of pub- 
lic fire departments, may be anticipated only when the interest of 
the underwriters and of the insured are made in part or whole 
identical by giving the insured a participation in the profit or sav- 
ing, which may be attained by careful construction and adequate 
protection.” The managers of stock companies long since began 
to realize the truth of this proposition. For several years past they 
have been giving much attention to the improvement of risks and 
the elimination of the fire hazards therefrom. In the larger cities 
inspection bureaus have been organized by fire underwriters and 
maintained at their expense, the object of which is to inspect all 
risks presented for insurance and to secure the adoption of proper 
means of fire prevention, We have given from time to time the 








‘tion of the company and, consequently, withdraw. 





reports of various ones of these inspection bureaus, which tend to 
show that they are doing most admirable work and only need the 
thorough co-operation of the companies to effect a radical change 
in the fire hazards of the country within a comparatively short 


space of time. 





THE Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia has 
just published in very handsome book form its mortality experience 
for twenty years, from 1866 to 1885. It is made up mostly of 
tables comparing the experience of the company with the various 
mortality tables, and with graphical illustrations illustrating the 
variations, favorable and unfavorable, from the mortality tables. 
It is a work of very great value for all persons engaged in life 
insurance, and especially to the actuarial departments. In 1879 
this company published its mortality experience to the close of 1877, 
wherein it was shown that the number of policies terminated by 
death was but 64.7 per cent of the assumed mortality of the 
American Experience Table, and that the money value of such pol- 
icies was but 65.6 per cent of the amount as-umed by the same 
table. This showing was remarkably favorable to the selection 
made by the company, but the number of policies under consider- 
ation was comparatively small and the experience, covering but 
twelve years, was deemed too limited to make the comparison 
valuable. In the present volume, however, the experience illus- 
trated covers a period of twenty years with 124,526 years of life, and 
an amount of $380,334,659 exposed to risk, thus doing away with 
any objections that might have been made to the previous exhibit 
because of the limitations referred to. The present volume shows 
that the very favorable experience of the company exhibited in 
1879 for twelve years, has been continued to the present time, 
through a period of twenty years. From the first table in the book 
we find: The average number of policies exposed was 124,526; 
the number that should have been terminated by death in accord- 
ance with the American Experience Table was 1,464 }3, 
while the actual number terminated by death was but 98s, or 66.6 
per cent of the assumed death rate. The second table gives the 
result in dollars as follows: The average amount exposed was 
$380,334,659, while the assumed amount to be terminated by 
death in accordance with the American Experience Table was 
$4,492,750,202. The actual amount terminated was $3,085,551, 
giving a ratio of the actual to the assumed amount of 68.70 per 
cent. Other tables give the experience of the company by ages, 
showing by the various colors empluyed the various points indicated 
by the figures of the table. In concluding the report the vice- 
president and actuary of the company, Asa S. Wing, says : 

After a careful observation of the tables presented herewith, we are 
of opinion that the three principal causes which have contributed to such 
a favorable experience in this company are those which have been alluded 
to several times in our annual reports, in commenting upon the continued 
exemption of the company from a high rate of mortality ; first, the char- 
acter of the agents who secured the business, and their conscientious de- 
votion to the best interests of the company whose reputation they have 
done so much to establish. Second, the ability and care of medical ex- 
aminers, and especially the chief medical examiner, who passes upon all 
cases before they are accepted by the company. Third, the limitation of 
our business to the more healthful sections of the country. 





WE print in another column a card from the president and assist- 
ant secretary of the Anglo-American Fire Insurance Company of 
Washington to the effect that they are not satisfied with the condi- 
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recently informed that H. H. Finley, the manager, who is in 
Europe, had severed his connection with the concern, and the 
secretary, D. F. Hamlink, lately sailed for Australia, ostensibly 
to open a branch office there. There seems to be a general 
scattering among the officials of the company, and we are left 
to infer that there is no one left but “ Nat” Tyler and possibly 
a typewriter. The Anglo-American has generally been denounced 
as a “wild-cat,” but while we knew it was openly doing an 
underground business, we saw no reason for suspecting it of being 
a “wild-cat” or aswindle. It was duly organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, and published sworn statements to 
the effect that it had a cash capital of $500,000. These state- 
ments were accepted in good faith by hundreds of agents through- 
out the country, who, on the strength of them, entered into busi- 
ness relations with the company. The withdrawing officers assert 
that they, too, accepted these statements in good faith, but find 
themselves deceived. It is rather late in the day for the president 
of the company to put forward such a plea. It was his business to 
know its condition before permitting his name and influence to be 
exerted in its behalf. Should it turn out that the company is a 
swindle, Wm. Bell, Jr., president, cannot escape responsibility for 
his share in any deception or fraud that may have been perpetrated 
in its name. He will come in for his full share of individual lia- 
bility for any pecuniary losses that may result from the transactions 
of a company whose financial standing and responsibility he 
vouched for and was bound to know. The company has done a 
good amount of business through agents in all sections of the coun- 
try, and the officers claim to have paid all their honest losses. 
Whether the withdrawal of the president and assistant secretary is 
the end of the company, or whether it will reorganize and continue 
its career, we are not advised. THE SpEcTATOR never indorsed 
the Anglo-American, or approved of its business methods; on 
the contrary, we have always spoken of it as doing an un- 
derground business in defiance of law. In this _ respect 
it was no worse than a couple of hundred other com- 
panies located in various States that have no authority 
to do business outside the jurisdiction of their respective 
States. We incurred some criticism, however, because we did not 
denounce the company as a fraud and its officers as swindlers, 
when there has never been presented a scintilla of evidence to 
prove either charge or to controvert the sworn statements referred 
to. Whether it is a “wild-cat” or not is not determined by the 
present situation of its affairs. The present trouble may be a row 
between officers, or it may result from the absence of the manager 
and secretary. More than one good company has gone to the wall 
through such causes, and were not stigmatized as “ wild-cats.” 
Perhaps we shall have more light on the subject for our next issue, 
but from the present outlook we are inclined to think there is a 
“ wrecking” scheme on foot. 





RATES AND COMMISSIONS. 


HE annual meeting of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers held on Wednesday of last week was the twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of that body. The president, H. 
H. Hall, resident manager of the Northern Insurance Company of 
England, addressed the board, referring to its work in the past, 











and setting before it some pertinent facts in a most impressiye 
manner. He commenced by showing the increase in the assesseq 
valuation of real estate in this city each year since 1866. Daring 
this period of twenty years this valuation has increased from 
$555,442,062 to $1,168,443,137 in 1885; this represents, accord. 
ing to his statement, about sixty per cent of the actual value of 
land and buildings in New York city. When you add to this the 
immense values comprised in the stocks of merchandise and jp. 
cluded in the various manufacturing enterprises carried on in the 
city, the values concentrated within the city limits are something 
astonishing. The secretary of the board conveys some idea of this 
aggregate valuation when he says that the amount of insurance 
carried upon this property in 1885 amounted to $2,304,939,949, 
Starting from this exhibit of values Mr. Hall proceeded to show 
that the business of the insurance companies had been steadily 
going down hill, until it has now reached a point of demoralization 
where the companies are losing money and nobody but agents and 
brokers connected with the business are making anything. By 
another table of figures given by him he shows that, notwithstand. 
ing the enormous increase in insurable values in the city, the volume 
of premiums has been steadily decreasing, falling from $8,222,845 
in 1867 to $5,887,577 in 1885. In 1872, ’73 and ’74 there was a 
break in the descending scale of premiums taken because of the 
Chicago and Boston fires, the immense losses on those occasions 
having stimulated the companies to renewed effort to increase their 
income account. But that spurt of activity was but temporary, and 
when the demoralization again set in, it ran steadily downward for 
several years. At the same time that premiums were decreasing 
and values increasing, fires and their consequent losses grew more 
numerous. The losses, as stated by Mr. Hall, were, in 1881, 
$2,246,864 and in 1885 $4,096,935. In other words, with a de- 
creasing income, the disbursements of the companies have been 
increasing at a rapid rate. 

Notwithstanding that the companies have been doing businessas 
asserted at a loss, or at least without any material profit, for several 
years, the public has been complaining constantly that rates are too 
high. There has been an attempt mad: by the New York Board to 
classify risks and establish a rate upon them, and while this has 
resulted in increasing the premium receipts to a limited extent, it 
has still been far from rendering to companies adequate returns for 
the risks assumed. But the true reason for the unprofitableness of 
fire underwriting does not lie so much in the fact that rates are in- 
adequate, as it does in the other fact that commissions are altogether 
too high. That this is so is very largely the fault of the New York 
Board of Underwriters. Mr. Hall intimates as much, but we freely 
assert it. The New York Board of Underwriters embraces within 
its membership a majority of the companies doing business in the 
city of New York. The insurance capital represented in the board 
is probably nine-tenths of the whole amount available for insurance 
in authorized companies. Now, if a majority in numbers and in 
capital is not able to control the methods and practices involved in 
the prosecution of the business, it is time that the majority stepped 
down and out and permitted the almost insignificant minority to 
run the business. That demoralization exists, and is the result of 
unbusinesslike and unwarranted competition, is attributable to the 
fact that the majority lacks the backbone to take the necessaly 
action to preserve, not only its dignity and its reputation, but its 
pecuniary interests. Mr. Hall eviscerates the whole subject vey 
tersely, very properly and in a manner that must command atten 
tion. He closes his report by asking that a special committee be 
appointed to report upon the subject, and his request was granted, 
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fifteen well-known underwriters being chosen to consider and report 

upon the subject matter of the president’s address. , ; 
It is reported that, unless this small minority of guerilla companies 

comes into the traces and works in harmony with the majority 


within a very short period of time, the large and strong companies - 


will commence an aggressive warfare upon their business, and by 
cutting rates and increasing commissions, will endeavor to drive 
them out of the field entirely. We have heard of this threat of 
driving the smaller companies to the wall so often that we are not 
inclined to attach much importance to it at the present time. It 
is a very difficult matter to drive out companies in this way, for the 

erilla companies, being used to this style of warfare, are more 
adept at it than their competitors are likely to be. While the com- 
panies combined against them might injure them to a certain ex- 
tent, the faction would find its own strength sapped and wasted, 
and their own aggressive practices reacting upon themselves. 

The great evil in fire insurance to-day is the excessive rates of 
commissions that are paid to agents and brokers for the business. 
These range anywhere from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to 
the pertinacity of the individual having the business to place and 
the greed or necessities of the company that is paying for it. There 
is scarcely a limit to be placed upon the rate of commissions that 
an enterprising broker may not obtain at the present time. That 
excessive rates are paid is wholly unnecessary and entirely the fault 
of the great majority of the companies that should control the 
business in its entirety, fixing the rates both for insurance and for 
commissions. That this has not been done before shows “ the full 
strength of the weakness” of the New York Board of Underwriters. 
Because there are a few dissenters from the plans that have been 
proposed for reclaiming the business from the slough of demoraliza- 
tion, the majority has not dared to take the responsibility of pro- 
claiming what it knows to be right and adhering to its position. 
Because one or two little companies have refused to sign 
agreements that had been circulated, propositions intended to 
revolutionize the present practices have been allowed to mis-, 
carry. At the time of these failures we used similar language’ 
in speaking of the conduct of the majority and were ridiculed for; 
so doing; when we announced that the compact for restricting! 
commissions had fallen through, some of our contemporaries de-' 
clared that we were entirely mistaken and that this much desired’ 
plan for correcting existing evils was sure to be carried out within 
avery short time. This was months ago, but the compact still 
sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. As to limiting the com-, 
missions paid to agents and brokers, more particularly the latter, 
the only difficulty in the way is the reluctance of three or four 
small companies to join in the movement. The brokers them- 
selves are desirous to co-operate with the more conservative com- 
panies, and are willing to accept a reduced and fixed rate of com- 
mission any time the New York Board will meet them upon a fair 
and reasonable basis. It will be to the interests of the companies 
and the brokers if this can be done, but, as we explained some 
months ago, the position of one little company was sufficient to 
defeat the object. The feeling that something must be done to 
improve the condition of fire underwriting has been growing for 
some time past, and President Hall’s address is doubtless the key- 
note intended to inaugurate a new campaign against the practices 
complained of. 

We are convinced, however, that no movement will be success- 
ful that depends upon the entire unanimity among the companies, 
for there are some of them that are so wedded to their present 


methods that no amount of coercion will bring them into! harmony ;. 





they are simply resolved to do their business in their own way and 
to take the chances. They care nothing for the general welfare of 
the companies, and if they can only secure sufficient revenues to 
pay salaries they are satisfied. If the majority resolves to go ahead 
and put in force the measures that it believes to be right, regard- 
less of the small minority, there will be some hope of restoring the 
business to a profitable basis. It is now five or six years since a 
movement was undertaken for reform by the organization of The 
United Fire Underwriters of America, which organization it was 
hoped would unite all the companies into one harmonious body. 
It struggled along for two or three years, but utterly failed to 
accomplish what it set out to do. Since then there have been 
various movements set afoot intended to accomplish the same 
object ; but all of these have been dependent upon the unanimous 
action of the companies, it even being stipulated in some of them 
that if even one company objected, the propositions should fall 
through, and of course they fell through. But it does not even re- 
quire the unanimous action of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters to reclaim the business of fire underwriting from the 
demoralization into which it has fallen. If ten, fifteen or twenty 
strong, conservative, carefully managed companies, would but 
agree to confine their practices to such as are recognized to be 
safe and businesslike, they would in a very short time have such 
an influence upon the business as to make it desirable to all other 
companies to associate themselves with them. All the abuses com- 
plained of have grown into the business because of the weakness 
of the company managers; they alone are responsible for low 
rates and commissions and all their attendant evils. They appre- 
ciate the failure of the policy they pursue, but are too cowardly to 
adopt the opposite course which they know to be right. They are 
afraid of their shadows and in lieu of uniting to improve their con- 
dition, content themselves with grumbling and growling at “ the 
other fellows.” 

In other columns we present in full the very pertinent address 
of President Hall and commend it to our readers. There is a 
great deal of meat in it, and if the suggestions made by him could 
be carried out in good faith, a new era would dawn for the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting ; but, as we intimated before, we have 
seen sO many attempts at reform miscarry because of the “one’s 
afraid and the other daresn’t policy” that we have little faith in 
anything tangible being accomplished at the present time. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





ALBANY. 


What the Legislature did for Insurance, and What the Governor has Ratified—Review 
of the Various Bulls Introduced that have Become Laws—Senator Raines’ Bill the 
only one Passed, but not Signed—The Uniform Policy Law Duly Signed—The 
Tax on Fire and Marine Companies of One-Half of One Per Cent on Gross Premt- 
ums Received to Fune 30 of Each Year, Returns te be Made August 1—The Two 
Per Cent Tax for the Benefit of Fire Departments—On the Whole, no Particular 
Harm was Done by the Last Session. 





[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 

At last the Governor has signed his last bill and we are able to find out 
just exactly what has been done by the legislative and executive branches 
of the State government for the interests of insurance. When the legis- 
lature closed only two of the two score bills on this subject had become 
laws. These were Senator Parker’s bill providing that any Canadian fire 
or inland navigation insurance company may deposit securities to the 
amount of $200,000 with the Superintendent of Insurance, and it must 
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keep good this deposit. It is also provided that any company of this 
State transacting business elsewhere shall not be allowed credit for a 
special deposit with the Insurance Superintendent unless the securities of 
deposit bear interest or dividends, Then there was Senator Pierce’s bill 
amending section 2 of the investment act of 1875, chapter 423, so that it 
‘* shall be lawful for any life, fire or marine insurance company organized 
under any of the laws of this State and transacting business in other States 
of the United States or in foreign countries, to invest the funds required to 
meet its obligations incurred in such other States or foreign countries, and 
to conform to the laws thereof, respectively, in the same class of securities 
in those States or foreign countries that such corporations are by law al- 
lowed to invest in in this State, but this act shall not be construed as 
authorizing, nor does it permit any such corporation to loan moneys on 
mortgage upon real estate without the limits of this State and States ad- 
jacent thereto, except for the purposes above mentioned,” The amendments 
in the above—as well as in the laws that will be mentioned below—are in 
in italics. 

The real work of the legislature was therefore not seen until the legis- 
lature had gone away. In fact, no one could know just what the Gover- 
nor would do with the important bills left with him until after he was 
through his work of signing or rejecting bills. Of all the insurance bills 
sent to him he rejected only one—Senator Raines’, amending the act re- 
lating to classification of risks by county and town co-operative com- 
panies. 

The full list of important laws is made up as follows : 

To facilitate closing up the affairs of insolvent life and annuity com- 
panies. It was introduced by Senator Daly and Assemblyman Lyon. It 
provides that upon the expiration of two years after a final dividend by 
the receiver of such a company, a justice of the Supreme Court in the 
county of the office of the receiver ‘‘ may, upon petition of the Attorney- 
General, or the receiver or any of his bondsmen, make an order authoriz- 
ing such applicant to cause to be published and mailed a notice to the 
remaining creditors of such insolvent company or receiver, to present 
their claims for payment, within three months from the date of said 
notice, or that the same be thereafter forever barred ; a copy of which 
said notice shall be published in the newspaper in the city of Albany des- 
ignated for the publication of certain public notices pursuant to chapter 
262, laws of 1885, and in a newspaper published in said county once in 
each week for six successive weeks, and a copy of which said notice shall 
be mailed, postage paid, on the day of the date thereof, to each of said 
temaining creditors, to their last: known address ;” and that ‘‘ due proof 
of the publication and mailing of such notices as aforesaid, and the pay- 
ment of all claims so presented, a justice of the Supreme Court, at a 
special term thereof held in for said county, upon motion of the Attorney- 
General, or the receiver or any of his bondsmen, may grant an order dis- 
charging such receiver and his bondsmen from further liability.” 

Assemblyman O’Brien’s bill allowing any town insurance company 
organized and carrying on business under the laws of 1857 and 1881 to 
choose not less than five nor more than nine directors annually, their 
terms of office in no case to exceed three years. Such directors shall 
choose one of their number president and one secretary, and shall hold 
office until their successors are chosen, 

Senator McWilliams’ new law providing for a uniform contract or policy 
of fire insurance to be made and issued in this State by all insurance com- 
panies taking fire risks in this State does not need any further comment 
here, because it has been printed in full in THe SpecTATOR. 

Assemblyman Wolf's bill certifying the laws of 1879 and 1880 relating 
to the formation of county and town co-operative companies. 

Senator Coggeshall’s bill providing that the capital stock of any cor- 
poration organized since May 15, 1878, as a limited liability company 
under an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the organization and regula- 
tion of certain business corporations,” passed June 21, 1875, may be paid 
within six months from and after the passage of this act, or may be 
reduced by proceedings authorized by law to be taken within such time. 
Nothing in this act contained shall be construed in anywise to relieve any 
such corporation, or the directors or stockholders thereof, from liability 
to creditors for debts contracted before the passage of this act by reason 
of any failure to pay in its capital or any part thereof within the time 
prescribed for the making of such payments by the said act, or to make 
and file any certificate of such payment. 

Assemblyman Curtis’ bill combined with Senator Pierce’s bill amend. 
ing sec. 3 of chap. 110 of the laws of 1880 so that any ‘‘ person, com- 








pany, association or corpotation transacting the business of fire Or fire 
and inland navigation insurance in this State shall caricel any policy of 
insurance hereafter issued or renewed, at any time, by request of the 
party insured, or his legal representative, and shall return to said 

or his representatives, as aforesaid, the amount of premium paid, less the 
customary short-rate premium for the expired time of the full term for 
which said policy has been issued or renewed, anything in the Policy to 
the contrary notwithstanding ; provided, however, that, where the laws of 
any State permit companies organized under its laws to cancel policies of insy- 
ance upon different terms than above set forth, companies organized under the 
laws of this State may cancel policies upon risks in any such State upon the 
same terms as are provided for companies organized under its laws.” 

Assemblyman Erwin, providing for the taxation of fire and marine 
companies, The tax is to be half of one per cent per annum upon 
the gross amount of premiums received during the year ending the 
thirtieth day of June, and returns must be made to the Comptroller by 
the first of August It is required that premiums must be reported 
whether they are in the form of money, notes, credits or any other sub. 
stitute for money. 

Senator Raines, providing for the incorporation of credit, guaranty and 
indemnity companies in all parts of the State except New York and 
Brooklyn. It is further provided that there shall be no agencies in these 
two cities unless the companies have a capital of at least $1,000,000; 
nor in any other counties of the State unless the capital is at least 
$500,000. No company shall proceed to business until twenty-five per 
cent of its capital stock has been paid in. The Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department, instead of the Comptroller, as was originally 
proposed, is to issue certificates, and all companies are subject to his 
order, must send reports to him and deposit $100,000 with him before 
commencing to do business. 

The bill introduced by one Senator and two Assemblymen amending 
the laws in regard to the payment of two per cent premium by foreign 
insurance companies to the fire departments of cities and villages, does 
not apply to New York, Albany or Buffalo. It is provided that no 
action or legal proceeding now pending or right of action now existing 
shall be affected by the act ; also that the limits of any incorporated vil- 
lage in this State shall be determined for the purposes of the act by the 
town board of the town in which such village is situated. The real point 
of the act is seen in the section which makes section 2 of chapter 465, of 
the laws of 1875, as amended by chapter 359 of the laws 1876, to read as 
follows : 


Sec. 2. No person shall as agent for any [such] individual, association [or cor- 
poration as aforesaid|, effect any insurance upon any property situate in any city, 
{town], or incorporated village of this State, upon which the above duty is required 
to be paid, or as [such] agent procure such insurance to be effected until he shall 
have executed and delivered to the treasurer of the fire department of the city, 
[town] or village in which the property insured is situated, or if no treasurer of a 
fire department exists, then [to the supervisor of said town or] to the treasurer or 
other financial officer of such city, [town] or village, a bond to such fire depart 
ment in the penal sum of $500, with such sureties as such supervisor or treasurer 
shall approve, with a condition that he will annually render to said treasurer, or 
other financial officer, on the 1st day of [February] in each year, a just and true ac- 
count, verified by his oath that the same is true of all premiums which, during the 
year ending on the [thirty-first] day of [December] preceding such report, shall 
have been received by him, or by any other person for him, for any insurance 
against loss or injury by fire upon property situate in such city or village which 
shall have been effected or procured by him to be eftected [4y] any such individual, 
association [or corporation] not incorporated by the laws of this State as aforesaid, 
and that he will annually, on the first day of [February] in each year, pay to said 
treasurer, [or supervisor], or other financial officer, $2 upon every hundred dol- 
lars, and at that rate upon the amount of such premiums. [Aut any such individual, 
association or corporation licensed to transact business in this State, on filing a bond in 
the penal sum of $25,000, with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, that 
it will make its account and pay the tax as aforesaid, may effect such insurance in any 
city, town or incorporated village wherein it has no agent.| 


A few other bills of minor interest became laws, such as Assembly- 
man Knapp’s, amending the act relating to the number of men to hose 
companies in villages, and Assemblyman McCarthy’s incorporating the Ro- 
man Catholic Union of the Knights of St. John. There were also bills 
relating to the fire department funds of Albany, Buffalo and New York. 
The bill reducing the fees of receivers also marks an important advance 
in the way of reforming the abuses that formerly existed. 

Among the bills that never passed the legislature may be mentioned the 
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following : Senator Raines’, amending sec. 579 of the penal code so that 
it shall read as follows: 

A person who either (1) presents or causes to be presented a false or fraudulent 
claim or any proof in support of such a claim for the payment of a loss upon a con- 
tract of insurance; Or (2) prepares, makes or subscribes to a false and fraudulent 
account, certificate, affidavit or proof of loss, or other document or writing with in- 
tent that the same may be presented or used in support of such a claim ; or (3) 
knowingly or willfully makes any false or fraudulent statement or representation in 
or with reference to any application for a policy or membership in, or who shall 
help, aid or assist in fraudulently obtaining or attempting to obtain any policy or 
certificate of membership in, or any money or benefit from, any life or casualty in- 
surance company, association or society doing business in this State, is- punishable 
by imprisonment for not more than five years or by a fine of not more than $500, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Senator Pierce, amending section 336 of the penal code: 

A medical examiner for any life insurance company, or for any health or casu- 
alty insurance company, or for any person seeking insurance therein, who shall 
knowingly make any false statement or report to such company or any officer 
thereof, concerning the health or bodily condition of any applicant for insurance, 
or concerning any other matter or thing which might affect the propriety of grant- 
ing such insurance, shall be guilty of a misdemeaner. 


Senator Raines’ retaliatory act, providing that whenever the laws of any 
State or country prohibit any insurance company in this State from opera- 
ting in the said State or country, the Insurance Superintendent of this 
State shall refuse to authorize insurance companies in those States or 
countries to transact business in the State; Senate insurance committee 
amending the laws relating to service of process ; Assemblyman Husted, 
for the benefit of the New York exempt fireman’s benevolent fund; As- 
semblyman Cole, providing for the incorporation of credit guaranty and 
indemnity companies ; Senator Pierce, amending chapter 120 of the laws 
of 1880, so that, where the laws of any State permit companies organized 
under its laws to cancel policies of insurance upon different terms than 
above set forth, companies organized under the laws of this State may 
cancel policies upon risks in any such State upon the same terms as are 
provided for companies organized under its laws ; Assemblyman Finn, 
defining the rights of policyholders in life, health and casualty companies; 
Assemblyman Van Allen, incorporating the Second Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of the City of New York ; Assemblyman Lawler, amending the 
charter of the New York Safety Fund Insurance Company so as to change 
the name ; Assemblyman O'Brien, providing that when premiums have 
been paid on life policies for two years, the company cannot set up a 
claim of fraud ; Assemblyman Windolph, requiring foreign corporations 
to take out license in this State; Assemblyman Wolf, requiring reports 
from county and town companies on the 31st of December of each year; 
Senator McMillan, providing that any co-operative or assessment life and 
casualty insurance company, with the written consent of the Insurance 
Superintendent, may change its time or method of electing trustees. 

Senator Raines’ bill, introduced also by Mr. Erwin, known as the 
Harper bill, allowing reincorporation of life or casualty companies under 
the law of 1853, and Senator Coggeshall providing : 


That at the request of a majority of insurance companies in any county, the 
county judge shall appoint a board of six, three to represent policyholders, the 
board to fix rates of insurance on local property. Appeal may be taken to the 
county judge, whose decision is final. The insurance companies are forbidden 
from increasing these rates or establishing any other board of underwriters. 


On the whole, it must be conceded that the legislature of 1886 did well 
by the insurance companies. No one can say a word against the honesty 
of either of the committees on insurance. The record of the committees 
was agood one; not only did no bad laws pass, but such laws were 
Stopped very soon after they took the form of bills introduced. -There 
were only two bills that might be called ‘‘ strikes,” and they were nipped 
in the bud very early so far as general legislation is concerned. The 
legislature just closed ought to have the credit for being an honest and 
clean body. Inthat respect it shows a very marked advance over the 
legislature of 1885. All insurance men, and indeed all good citizens 
generally, will hope that the next legislature will have as good a record. 

ALBANY, June 21, LANCASTER, 
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—It is announced that the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford is about to establish a Canadian agency at Montreal, for the 
purpose of doing a general agency business throughout the provinces, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





A SCATTERING IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN. 
(To THE Ep!ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Dear Sir,—We ask space in your valuable journal for the publication 
of thiscard. We desire to say that in accepting the positions as president 
and assistant secretary of the Anglo-American Insurance Company of 
Washington, D. C., we did so in good faith, believing the sworn state- 
ment, as made by its former officers, to be true and correct. We were 
never actively connected with the company until within the last few 
weeks, when, the general manager being in Europe and the secretary 
leaving for Australia, we came on to Washington. Since being actively 
connected with the company for the short time named, we are not satis- 
fied in our minds to continue our relations with it, and have severed our 
official connection with said company, to take effect July 1. 

Wws. BELL, JR., President. 
F. S. Woopwarp, Assistant Secretary, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The North American Life Insurance Company of Toronto. 
TuHIs company is making rapid strides in its business and wonderful 
growth in popularity throughout the Dominion. Its growth and success 
is the best evidence of what can be done by energetic management. Their 
business for 1885 was most satisfactory, but that for 1886 bids fair to 
be somewhat phenomenal compared to it. Up to the first of June the new 
business was $750,000 in excess, being much more than double that of 
last year up to the same time. The government reports show that the 
North American{Life Insurance Company is in the front rank with the 
leading companies, one very important fact being that it has $2.42 of as- 
sets for each $1 of liability. It is most liberal in its treatment of the 
assured, and among other things, we may mention that it does not re- 
quire the assured to guarantee or warrant the statement made in the ap- 
plication. It issues all the approved forms of policies and annuities and 
also a new form of policy under the name of ‘‘ Commercial Insurance,” 
which has been copyrighted by its managing director, Wm. McCabe, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. This plan is 
founded upon the most approved mortality experience, and the same sci- 
entific basis as those plans which have stood successfully the test of ex- 
perience for generations, The overpayment or reserve part of the ordi- 
nary life premium is rendered unnecessary by gradual increase of the 
premium for the cost of insurance, as the age of the insured increases, 
and an element of cohesion is introduced by the provisions of a contin- 
gent fund. The great distinctive feature of the plan whereby it differs 
from the assessment plan, is the collection of the cost of insurance, called 
for by the mortality table, at convenient fixed dates named in the policy, 
thus preventing frequent, irregular and harassing calls, and also the pos- 
sible loss of the policy by the miscarriage of notice. The requirements 
by this plan of the payment as he goes, at convenient fixed dates, of the 
actual tabular cost of the protection the insured receives, remedies a grave 
defect in all assessment plans. 





Perpetual Insurance in Philadelphia. 


Ong of the provincialisms of Philadelphia, its fire insurance perpetuals, 
has been the subject of more or less discussion lately. Some of the out- 
side companies, finding that they were unable to compete at term rates 
with the perpetuals, have proposed that these risks be rated. The sub- 
ject was taken up at the recent meeting of the Tariff Association, but 
was dropped like a hot cake, for it was quickly recognized that the rating 
of perpetuals would be simply the turning of that business over to the 
big mutuals—the Hand in Hand, the Green Tree, etc. Of course, in the 
event of a sweeping conflagration in this city the present rate at which 
perpetuals are written is too low. But would not any rate that might be 
established by the Tariff Association be too low in such an event? 
Would not any rate be too low? The fact that the Philadelphia compa- 
nies cling to this class of risks shows that, under the existing state of 
affairs, they consider this business a very choice one. With regard to 
the perpetual risks, the facts are these : ey are confined almost exclu- 
decly to residences and small stores, rarely exceeding four stories in 
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height, and generally two or three, with two story back buildings, acces- 
sible at front and rear, affording no obstacles to the operation of firemen, 
and connected with no feeders for fires, such as manufactories, etc. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the hazard of destructive fire among 
these risks is very slight, a total loss being a thing unknown. To ask 
the Philadelphia companies to raise the rates, merely to accommodate 
the agents of other companies to a point where they can persuade their 
companies to compete for the business, and thus ask the Philadelphia 
companies to turn over profitable business as a mere gratuity to rivals, is 
just about what the attempt to compel the companies to rate. perpetuals 
amounts to. It won’t be done this quarter of the moon.—/nsurance 
News, Philadelphia. 





Pacific Coast Fire Losses. 


Tuey still continue to show an increase as compared with last year, and 
the indications now are that rates must be increased or that the fires must 
decrease. Underwriters take risks as they find them. They are not, 
from a strict business standpoint, any more interested in the cause of the 
fires than any other parties, and not so much so as the propertyowners 
who have to pay the premiums. If the officers of a county or State or 
section will make no efforts to arrest a criminal because his crime is ar- 
son and the property was insured and the companies have not offered a 
reward for his capture, why, let the incendiary thrive and increase the 
rates. If propertyowners will build defective earthenware flues and use 
explosive heating and lighting compounds, why, let them and increase 
the rates. If anarchistic harangues cause the burning of property, why, 
let them, but increase the rates. 

We know that the foregoing ideas are not strictly in accord with the 
practice of the underwriters, who have in many instances organized in- 
spection bureaus and fire patrols and offered rewards for the detection of 
incendiaries ; but admitting that there is some force in the arguments of 
temporary expediency which indorse the present practice, we must c »n- 
fess that as a strict business proposition we can see no more reason why 
an underwriter should seek to lessen the fire loss than that a tailor should 
supply his customers with cushions whereby to diminish the wear on his 
customers’ pants and lessen the “rate” to be paid for clothing. The 
tendency towards a reduction of rates has been so long in vogue that the 
public, as a rule, seem to think that no change save in the direction of a 
reduction can be made. Buta point has now been reached below which 
no further concession can reasonably be asked. —Firemans Fund Record. 





Change of Beneficiary. 

A PoLicy of insurance issued by a mutual benefit association provided 
that it should be paid to such person or persons as he (the insured) “ may 
designate by will or upon the books of this corporation.” The insured in 
his application directed that payment should be made to his two sons, 
but subsequently, with the consent of the company, but without the con- 
sent of the original beneficiaries, designated his wife as the beneficiary. 
The charter of the association provided that upon the decease of any mem- 
ber the fund to which his family was entitled should be paid as designated 
in the application for membership, or in case that should be rendered im- 
possible by death or otherwise, it should go in order (1) to his widow and 
infant children, (2) to his mother and sisters, (3) to his father and brothers, 
(4) to his grandchildren, and (5) to his legal heirs. The Supreme Court of 
Indiana held (Presbyterian Assurance Fund vs, Allen) that under the pro- 
visions mentioned the designation of the beneficiaries in the applica, 
tion had so fixed their rights that another beneficiary could not be named 
without their consent. 





Industrial Insurance. 


IN his annual report upon the business of life insurance in Connecticut, 
Commissioner Williams has the following to say regarding industrial in- 


surance : 

Four of the twenty-seven companies whose transactions are consoli- 
dated in the statistics already given prosecute chiefly the business known 
as industrial insurance. Policies average but little more than $100 in 
amount, and the premium is paid weekly. Five or ten cents a week, ac- 
cording to age, will purchase an assurance of $100 for persons not past 
middle life, and thus a small provision for the future is brought within 
the reach of all who are insurable. The great body of workers dependent 
on slender daily wages ought to avail themselves of this plan, and not 
only great private but also public benefit would result therefrom. The 
business is new in this country, but is extending rapidly. The four com- 
panies alluded to had outstanding at the close of the last year 985,000 
policies, covering $109,000,000, being an average amount of about $110. 
The amount at risk increased about one-third during the year, say 
$27,000,000. 

The tables generally employed for valuing weekly premiym policies, 








being based upon conditions that do not obtain in practice (that is to gq 
the conditions and terms of the policies), are clearly erroneous, ang y 
this office have been discarded, and superseded by tables calculated by 
the actuary of the department, upon assumptions according with prac. 
tice, and by methods which render them rigidly true to the last place of 
decimals employed. An explanation of the new tables will be found in 
a note appended hereto. 

The explanation of the new tables by Actuary Sprague is as follows: 


Hon. Epruraim WIL.iAMs, Insurance Commissioner : 

Sir—In reference to the new tables which I have constructed for the 
valuation of weekly premium policies, the following explanations are 
made public, in order that any error in either assumption or procedure 
may be detected and pointed out, as it surely will be if any has been 
committed. 

Hitherto different tables have been employed for this purpose, byt 
offices and department actuaries have generally setiled down to the use of 
annual premium tables, employing, of course, only the terminal values of 
each policy year, and interpolating between these terminal values for jp. 
termediate periods. Now it is tacitly assumed, in applying these valyrs 
to weekly premiuin policies, that the reserve at the end of any specified 
year must be the same in both cases—otherwise they would not be ap- 
plicable. But such is not the fact. The annual premium is paid through 
life at the beginning of each year, and no longer, There is no stipulatiun 
for collecting the portion of fifty-two we: kly premiums unpaid in the year 
of death. In other words, there is no deferred premium.* It is easy to 
see that the office loses a portion of a year’s premium in the year of death 
in the latter case, which it has collected in advance in the other case, 
Such loss of premium will average approximately, at each death (except 
at extreme ages) 51-104 0f fifty-twoweekly premiums. Ifo lows that the 
reserve at any anniversary of the policy must be enough greater than the 
annual premium policy reserve to make up for this loss in year of death, 
That is to say, the reserve will be larger by the then present value of 
51-104 of fifty-two premiums lost to the office in the year when the life 
fails—or, the present value of .4903846 of a year’s weekly premiums at 
entry age. 

This will be plain enough to those only who are familiar with such 
matters. Let me try to make it intelligible to others. The value of a 
policy is ascertained by computing the present value of the office obliga- 
tions (which is the sum assured) on the one hand, and on the other hand 
the present value of the premiums to be paid by the assured. The differ. 
ence is the value of the policy. At the inception of the contract, betore 
the first premium is paid, these two values are identical, and the policy 
has no value. The moment the first premium is paid the policy acquires 
a value of like amount. This value then decreases till the next premium 
is paid, when it rises immediately by that sum, and so on. Now at every 
age an annuity due payable yearly, is worth more than an annuity due 
payable weekly. The annuity due is the value of future annual premi- 
ums of one or of weekly instaliments of 1-52, through life. At the begin. 
ning + or end of any policy year, therefore, the value of future annual 
premiums will exceed that of future weekly premiums so compuied, and 
the value of the office obligation being the same in both cases, the policy 
value will be less, the difference between the respective obligations of the 
assurer and assured beingless. In point of fact (using the Actuaries’ 
Table of Mortality [extended] and interest at feur per cent), the value of 
future weekly premiums when computed currectly, that is to say, so as to 
make whole the fraction lost in the year of demise, will be less at the end 
of any year than the value of future annual prem:ums, at all ages of entry 
above six. 

With these limitations, it may be laid down as a general propositioa 
that the present value of the weekly premiums, at the end of a policy 
year, exceeds the value of future weekly premiums, by just the present 
value of the weekly premiums that will be uncollected in the year of de- 
mise—and the value of the weekly premium policy as derived from an- 
nual premium tables will be too little by just so much. And at the end 
of any policy year, the value of future annual premiums will exceed that 
of future weekly premiums (correctly computed) by just the present value 
of so much of the weekly premiums lost in the last year of life as remains 
to be provided for and accumulated in the weekly premium policy re- 
serve, out of future premiums. That is to say, this difference is that 
portion of the additional reserve required which has not already accumu- 
lated from past premiums. 

It becomes needful, therefore, to frame other tables for valuing these 
policies, generally called ‘‘industrial.” .This might be done by multi- 
plying the value brought out from annual premium tables by unity plus 
.49 of fifty-two weekly premiums for the entry age. This would yield the 
desired increase, or near enough for business purposes, But it would 
not be exact, and, besides, the value of fifty-two weekly premiums 
at each age would have to be con.puted. This could be done roughly, 
however, by merely adding 51 (fifty-one cents) to the value of the ordinary 
annuity, and dividing the single premium by the sum. When the factors 
are so formed the values would have to be found, not by mere ‘inspection, 
but by inspection and multiplication. The operation would be needlessly 
long. I preferred, therefore, to begin ad initic, and make tables that 
would exhibit the values at a glance. The chief thing to do was to con- 
struct a correct and complete table of values of annuities due, payable in 





*N. B.—If there were such stipulation in the policy, then the annual premium termioal 
valuation would be correct, so far as concerns the point under consideration. 


1 Before the premium then due is paid, 
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weekly installments. For this purpose, Woolhouse’s formula, which 
gives the value true to five decimal places was employed, viz. : 
m—i m'—t1 
ao eens & Sp. 
2m 12m 

Here the symbol on the left side stands for the annuity sought ; ais 
the ordinary annuity due; m equals the number of payments in a year ; 
and Mand D, for the want of the usual symbols, are made to represent 
respectively the instantaneous force of mortality, at the precise age for 
which the annuity is calculated, and the force of discount, or that rate 
of interest which compounded momently would produce the effective 
rate iinayear. D is numerically expressed by the hyperbolic logarithm 
of (1 + 4), and, when i equals .04, it equals -03922071. M was computed 
for ages between ten and eighty-five years by dividing the sum of the 
decrements in two consecutive years by.twice the number living at the 
beginning of the second year, which is the middle of the term. At ex- 
treme ages M was computed by Woolhouse’s method of central differ- 
ences, after extending the differences four places upwards at the begin- 
ning and downwards at the end of the mortality table. For age o, how- 
ever, the value of M was obtained by the ordinary method of differences, 
only employing the unusual number of fourteen. This number of differ- 
ences was taken, and no more, because they are all in the same direction, 
and because at age fourteen there is a fiexure in the life curve, and the 
second difference changes sign. Or, rather, the second difference be- 
comes zero, without sign. 

The formula mentioned above gives the value of the annuity due, pay- 
able in weekly installments, correct in five decimal places, unless at the 
most advanced ages. These values were computed for all ages, by the 
Actuaries’ Mortality Table extended back to birth, for the valuation of in- 
dustrial policies, as adopted.by the Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Having obtained these annuity values, a division of the single premiums 
by them gave the sum of fifty-two weekly premiums at every age. With 
the premiums and annuities computed, the value of policies for different 
years’ duration were readily ascertained by the usual logarithmic process. 

After completing the policy values for each of seven years’ duration, I 
found that they were all slightly erroneous, and that the same error arises 
in the use of annual premium policy valuation tables for weekly premium 
policies. This is a second objection to the use of those tables. All the 
valuation tables for annual premium policies are based upon the assump- 
tion that the claim is payable at the end of the policy year in which the 
assured dies, or say, on an average, six months after death.* But weekly 
premium policies are by their terms payable at decease, or six months 
earlier than is assumed in the tables. The present value of the obliga- 
tion resting on the office is, for this reason also, greater than in the case 
of an annual premium policy, and the reserve must be higher on this 
account. The value of this obligation, which is the single premium, could 
be found approximately, that is, true to three or four decimal places gen- 
erally, by multiplying the single premium for an assurance payable six 
months after death by (rt + 2) %. But there is a more exact method. 
The formula is 
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Here pb signifies, as before, the force of discount, and A the value of a 
continuous annuity accruing and payable momently. The values of this 
annuity are easily formed from the ordinary annuity values—if the joint 
forces of decrement, mortality and discount, have been computed—by 
means of the following relation : 

I M+D 
is=2e-=->- ~ 
2 12 

Here a symbolizes the ordinary annuity, first payment at the end of a 
year. Having thus obtained the values of continuous annuities, the 
single premiums for assurances payable at death are readily computed by 
means of the preceding formula. And if the number expressing the 
force of discount be taken to eight decimal places, the first figure being 
zero, the result will be correct in at least six decimal places. Then a 
division of this single premium by the weekly annuity-due will give the 
sum of fifty-two weekly net premiums for an assurance payable at death. 
The values of the policies are then readily and correctly found by deduct- 
ing the value of future premiums from the single premium, as before de- 
scribed. The difference in value between a weekly annuity payable in 
advance and a continuous annuity payab!e monthly is very slight—only 
about a unit in the second decimal place (when interest is reckoned at 
four per cent)—and is nearly uniform at all ages. 

The values of weekly premium policies thus ascertained will, unless I 
greatly err, be exactly true, and, for all ages of entry above six, will ex- 
ceed, after only a single year’s duration, the values derived from annual 
premium policy tables. The longer the duration of the policy, the greater 
the difference. The offices have been transacting industrial insurance for 
eight or ten years, and the proper method of valuing the policies is a mat- 
ter of increasing importance. 

Although this note has spun out to a length unanticipated, I still desire 
to append certain tables, in order that others may investigate their correct- 
hess, but want of space compels the omission of all but fractions of the 
same, All the subsidiary tables employed were computed by me, even 
to the monetary tables, for fear of typographical errors in such as were in 











* This assumption is not true at the isi 
\ present day, and these tables need revision, All 
offices pay within three months of death, and some lamediately. 





print. I should be glad to print the tables of amounts and present values 
of one at four and four and one-half per cent, for each year up to 100 in- 
clusive, but as the four per cent tables are carried to sixteen decimals, 
and the others to thirty decimals, it is impracticable at this time. Each 


‘table has been verified and found true to the nearest unit in the last 
‘place of decimals, which in the four and one-half per cent tables is the 


thirteenth. Very respectfully, J. H. Spracue. 


VALUES OF ANNUITIES Due, PAYABLE WEEKLY AND MOMENTLY, AND 
OF AssURANCES AT Deatu. (Act. Ex’p—Four Per CENT). 














Ace. Weekly Annuities. yin = mg Assurance. 
Docaccsccscccssccecceonsenss 15.704 593 15.094 968 384 432 
Be ccvenesevetossrescecesnee 20.049 137 20.039 520 -214 036 

TO. ..ce0e Ceeeeecccccceseccce 19.959 306 19.949 749 +217 557 
Ther cccevenecperescospéoyseys 19 503 407 19 493 790 +235 410 
WD. ccccvcccescecccesseoeveces 18.956 124 18.946 507 -256 gos 
Mo cccsecoccccesecocscocccess 18.308 452 18.298 835 -282 307 
ee Te ee ee ee 17.545 263 17.535 646 -312 240 
Wisacdevavicns er 9s00sssoseeen 16.649 950 16.640 333 +347 354 
ins 444 0402ebkwi eh eneoneseud 15.598 436 15.588 819 388 5905 
4S. cccccccccccccccccccccscces 14.362 477 14 352 860 -437 O71 
DDecccvsvccecsccsvcscvesecesees 12.975 371 12.965 754 +491 474 
11.482 473 11.472 856 -550 026 

9.918 613 9.908 995 -611 362 

8.338 288 8.328 670 -673 344 

6.818 184 6.808 565 +732 963 

5.412 957 5 403 337 +788 077 

4-154 987 4-145 366 -837 416 

3.031 726 3.022 103 -881 471 

1.961 172 1.951 544 +923 459 

1,024 448 1,014 806 «960 199 

364 536 354 867 .986 082 




















The Functions of Mutnal and Stock Fire Insurance Companies, 


Tue following letter, written by Mr. Edward Atkinson to Bradstreet’s, 
relative to the respective functions of stock and mutual fire insurance 
companies, and the importance of adopting better measures for fire pre- 
vention, is timely and interesting : 


The common conception of what constitutes insurance is that of a con- 
tract between an insurance company and an individual, firm or corpora- 
tion, under which the insurance company agrees to indemnify the assured 
in money, or to replace the property injured or destroyed by fire. It is 
assumed that an appraisement of the damage or loss may be made in such 
a way that the money payment may justly suffice to put the assured in 
the same position that he was in before the loss, so far as money may 
compensate him, no regard being given to loss of profit, loss of time or 
to the interruption of the business of the assured, unless these latter risks 
have been covered by separate policies or contracts, as they sometimes 
are. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES.—There are three classes of corporations hy 
whom such contracts or indemnity are issued. 

1. Mutual Insurance Companies.—These are organized to cover dwell- 
ing houses or frame buildings within very limited areas. They have a 
valuable place, but need not be further considered. 

2. Stock Fire Insurance Companies.—These have all until very 
recently made contracts, and even now, as to the greater number, make 
contracts of indemnity for loss or damage by fire upon risks as they may 
happen to find them, discriminating in respect to the rate of premium 
charged ; but as a rule, considering it foreign to their functions to pre- 
scribe in advance how buildings shall be constructed and occupied in 
order to make them safe, or to attempt to instruct the assured how to 
render the property safe after the buildings are completed. The compa- 
nies of this class are nearly all represented in the valuable tables com- 
piled by C. C. Hine in The Insurance Monitor. In 1865 they issued 
policies to the amount of $2,500,000,000, and in 1885 to the amount of 
$10,500,000,000, the increase being more than four-fold. The average 
premium paid to these companies upon these risks varies but a fraction 
from one per cent, or about $100,000,000 a year, nearly the whole of 
which sum is exhausted by losses approximating sixty per cent, and by 
expenses ranging from a little under thirty to over sixty per cent, and 
averaging a little under forty per cent of the premium. 

These companies virtually make bets on the average chances of loss by 
fire on bui'dings constructed and occupied as they may happentobe. The 
success of their managers in making a profit for the stockholders consists 
in the application of their judgment to the persons or property on which 
they wili bet, so as to secure a small odds in their own favor. 

3. Factory Mutual Insurance Companies.—These companies issued 
policies in 1885 upon textile factories, paper mills, metal working estab- 
lishments, cordage works, machine shops, bleacheries, print works, iron 
and steel works, and other risks eee ew known among underwriters 
as ‘‘ special hazards,” for an amount slightly exceeding $400,000,000 (of 
which a small part was canceled) at an average charge of 88c, upon each 
$100 of risks taken, This charge or premium is, however, a mere deposit 
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made by the members to meet the losses and expenses of each year, the 
remainder being returned to the assured at the expiration of the policy 
upon which the deposit has been made, 


The net premiums received in 1885 on the $400,000,000 insured 





amounted to..........00--e00- Seiniurss ce geass :oiGeusudeseans $3,452,820.16 
Losses, expenses and taxes, less interest earned on the ptemiums in- 

WOMNOE . Kcicccosecccccccccevces Ob.000c60ncadesesdosssvesegss ceccee 592,001.92 
Balance set aside for dividends at the expiration of the policy-..... $2,860,818.24 


The cost of the insurance to the members of these companies was’ 
therefore, 15.1c. upon each $100 of risks taken during the year. 

The supercut risk of the property insured by these companies may be 
considered above that of the miscellaneous risks carried by the stock 
companies, and it may therefore be assumed that under the ordinary sys- 
tem they would have paid at least the average rate charged by stock com- 
panies, 


The premiums raid in stock companies would then have amounted to 


I per cent of the amount of risks, OF........ccccccecceeccecceceess 4,000,000 
Of this sum, according to the law of chances and the experience of 

stock underwriters, losses would have been..........-.++2--++200+s 2,400,000 
Expenses, charges, taxes, reserve for contingencies and profits (if any) 

to the s‘ockholders in the insurance companies...........-.+ Seeesss 2,600,000 
Upon this hypothesis, moreover, the cost of the insurance in stock 

companies would have been, as above... ..-.......0.eeceeceeeccees 4,000,000 
But in the factory mutual companies it actually was...........-.s2e0++ 592,002 
So that the members of the latter saved... .........2e+eecccteeeecvees $3,407,998 


FAtse INFERENCES.—An inference might be drawn from these figures 
that the whole system of insurance should be conducted upon the strictly 
mutual principle. But, for obvious reasons, this is impossible. These 
companies consist of but a small number of members, all of whom are en- 
gaged in analogous pursuits, and who can prudently combine together 
under their chosen agents, who are the officers of the company. It may 
be held that not over one-tenth part of the insurance required in the United 
States can ever be covered in this wav. It is not now over one-twenty-fifth 
in all the companies of the East and West combined. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES.—In the stock system there are virtually 
three parties. 

1. The insurance company. 

2. The agent or broker. 

3. The assured. 

In respect to the company, the main object is to make a profit on the 
stock. It matters not in practice whether at high rates of premium on 
special hazards, or at low rates on safe risks. 

In respect to agents and brokers it is desirable rather than otherwise 
that the hazard shall be great, in order that the rates may be high, the 
gross sum of premiums large and the commission on brokerage ample. 

In respect to the assured the main object is and must be to get the 
safest contract of indemnity at the lowest price. But they can secure no 
sufficient discrimination in rate of premium on the best risks, because the 
conduct of the business is governed by a law of averages or of chances. 
Those risks which happen to be good must pay the losses on those which 
happen to be bad, for lack of any general method or system on the part of 
either one of the three parties in the transaction for the prevention of fire, 
or of loss when unavoidable fires occur. 

In the factory mutual system, on the other hand, in place of three 
parties in interest, each practically, if not theoretically, antagonistic to the 
others, there is but one party of the first, second and third parts, to wit: 
The members of the several companies who delegate certain powers to 
their own agents, the executive officers of the several companies whose 
chief duty it is to prevent loss by fire, and to return each year to the 
members such proportion of the deposit made by them as may not have 
been required to meet the unavoidable losses and expenses. 

THEORY.—The theory of the system is this, that if ail factories were 
constructed as the safest and best are now, and if all reasonable precau- 
tions and safeguards were adopted, the unavoidable loss in the special 
hazards named would not exceed toc, per year on each $100 of risks taken. 
In practice it has been substantially proved that such existing risks as may 
be made fit to be insured at any price, by alteration in construction and by 
the adoption of safeguards or such new risks of the special classes already 
named as may be built and protected in a proper way, may be covered at 
a ratio of loss not exceeding 25c. per $100, and probably at less. In ad- 
dition to the classes mentioned similar results are being attained on rub- 
ber works, boot and shoe factories and several other groups, in which 
combinations have been lately made for this mutual service. 

During the eight years between January 1, 1878, and January 1, 1886, 
in which period all the factory mutual companies have been combined for 
concurrent action, the following results have been attained : 


Premiums received.......-----. pdnceneeesenieberiatere ers 
incurred......- cosccccsocvcess geevcvcccccsose ccccbccees geese 4,910,325 


Difference........+-+++. Nene redadeeviuetorsecuees tirtietdeionee $14.651,998 


The expenses having been nearly covered by the interest on the pre- 
miums, over 95 per cent of the above difference has been paid back to the 
assured, or is now held at their credit to cover future losses. 

Powers OF THE Executive OrFicers.—The only power which the 
officers of a factory mutual insurance company can exert in the selection 








of or over the members, is either to refuse to issue or to cancel a poli 
if the care of the insured property is neglected, or if the additional mie 
guards which they may advise are not adopted. In respect to applicants 
they can only state the conditions of admission, which, if not met, wilj 
give sufficient reason for refusing to issue a policy. The condition of ad. 
mission of members are, first, good standing and credit, credibility and 
then a willingless to adupt every requirement advised as a condition of 
admission, to the end that every known danger of loss by fire shall be 
guarded against which a due regard to reasonable cost will permit, Any 
person who will tolerate a known cause of danger which is remediable a 
a reasonable cost is considered unfit to be insured at any rate of premium 
which can be named. 

CHARACTER OF Risks.—It is held that the more hazardous the character 
of the work, the more need of a combination of persons or firms, whose 
tisks are analogous, for the purpose of appointing the executive officers 
inspectors and other employees of a mutual insurance company, by 
whom all possible methods of preventing loss may be devised. For jn. 
stance, the inherent hazard of a flour mill i: probably not as great as that 
of a cotton mill; yet, owing to faults in the construction of the flour mills 
and for want of accurate investigation and knowledge of the right 
methods of preventing loss by fire until a very recent period, the losses 
in flour mills have been very great, and the charge for insurance 
is now 2% to 5 per cent, while the cost of insuring a cotton 
mill is, on the average, but { of 1 per cent, or less. The difference 
in construction does not consist in the use of different material or 
in any €xpensive attempt at fireproof construction, but in a safer disposi. 
tion of the same material. Safe construction costs no more, and usually 
not so much, as the customary method of what has come to be known as 
combustible architecture, on which principle most of the city warehouses, 
shops, churches, hospitals, asylums, etc., have until very lately been cus- 
tomarily constructed. This method of combustible architecture is that in 
which the chief motive appears to have been to assure the maximum of 
loss by fire from the minimum of cause, and to screen the fire in its course 
through the cellular tissue, so to speak, of the walls, floors and roof, so 


/as to prevent it from being reached with water until sufficient time has 
_ been given to the fire to do its worst. 


i 


APPARATUS.—The apparatus required for safety, in addition to what is 
customary, seldom costs more than the sum of one year’s premium previ- 
ously paid upon the property. Therefore assuming the ratio of loss and 
of the cost of insurance to be reduced seventy-five per cent, the apparatus 


‘ pays directly an annual profit of seventy-five per cent upon the investment, 


, to which must be added the benefit of the immunity from the interruption 


to the business of the assured, which usually is one of the worst features of 
a fire. 
ConcLusion.—While the strictly mutual principle of contracting each 


. with the other, under a contract of indemnity, may not be safely adopted 
: by the owners or occupants of the concentrated hazards of cities, the 


methods of preventing loss, which have been applied to factories, are of 
almost universal application. 

It is held that by an expenditure not exceeding the sum of one year's 
premium now paid for insurance upon property in what is known as the 
‘** dry goods district” in New York city, a great conflagration would be 
made impossible, while the losses in separate buildings might also be re- 


‘duced toaminimum. Pending the adoption of such adequate safeguard, 


much may be done by a careful inspection of insured premises by compe- 
tent men appointed thereto by the underwriters. In witness of this, the 
following portion of a report of the inspection of risks in Boston, under 
the direction of the Boston Underwriters Union, may be cited, the system 


_ having been in operation but a little less than one year : 


** Some idea may be formed of the extent of the work when it is said 
that in the eleven months ending April 30, 1886, 4467 buildings have been 
inspected. Of these 2216 were found in good condition, 1776 in fair con- 
dition, 47§ in bad condition, while improvements of one character or an- 
other have been made in 2214 buildings. These improvements are in de- 
tails as follows, the numbers given being the number of the different 
buildings: Pails introduced, 652; cellars cleaned, 210; closets cleaned, 
88; attics cleaned, 226; unsafe elevator shafts and traps repaired, 51; 
generally cleaned up and waste removed, 364 ; windows blocked by mer- 
chandise cleared, 164; stairways blocked by merchandise cleared, 105; 
passageways blocked by merchandise cleared. 69 ; metal substituted for 
wooden ash receivers, 355; unsafe kerosene and gas-lights made safe, 
476; stoves and forges protected, 355; boilers and furnaces protected, 
58; fire doors put in or repaired, 34 ; unsafe chimneys and flues improved, 
47 ; sawdust spittoons removed, 41; unsafe steam-pipes made safe, 76; 
automatic sprinklers put in, 11 ; fire ventilators put in, 33. Miscellaneous 
improvements made, such as putting on iron shutters, repairing brokes 
windows, stopping the dripping of oil, repairing broken plastering, 155.” 

The final abatement of at least one-half the present fire tax of the United 
States, which now appropriates $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 a year for 
losses, cost of sustaining insurance companies and undue expense of pub- 
lic fire departments, may be anticipated only when the interest the 
underwriters and of the assured are made in part or wholly identical by 
giving the assured a participation in the profit or saving which may be 
attained by careful construction and adequate protection ; in other words, 
by making the chief function of the underwriter that of preventing loss by 
fire, the payment of a loss being considered an obnoxious incident due to 
a fault either of the assured in neglecting to protect his property, or of 
the underwriter in not foreseeing the cause of danger, and in therefore 
failing to advise the assured how to guard against it. 

Boston, May 29. EDWARD ATKINSON, 
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New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Tur New York Board of Fire Underwriters held its regular annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday of last week. It being the beginning of its twentieth 
year of continuous work, the president, Henry H. Hall, manager of the 
Northern of London, took occasion to review the work of the board and 
the present situation in fire underwriting. We give his address in full as 


follows : 
Gentlemen of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters : 

With the annual meeting held last month this board entered upon the 
twentieth year of its corporate life. Organized “‘to inculcate just and 
equitable principles in the business of insurance,” it is fitting that we 
should review the condition of our business at the present time, contrasted 
with its condition in 1867, that we may estimate the value of this o:ganiza- 
tion to the interests it was organized to conserve. If we fail to allude to 
the unquestioned advantages that have been derived from this board, it is 
only that we may make its failure the more apparent in its influence upon 
the chief factors of our business—rates and commissions, The following 
table gives the assessed valuation of real estate in this city each year 


since 1866 : 


























A d A: d 

YEAR. Valuation. Yuar. Valuation. 
EM cudestoctnncsuneeee $555,442,062 $85,063,933 
623,235,305 900, 855,700 
684,183,918 918,134,380 
Le mee p+ rege 
306,410 979,735,199 
$36,697 8 ae 

30,691, 1,079,139, 
881,547,995 1,119,761,597 
883,643,545 1,168,443,137 

892,428,165 








The figures given represent about sixty per cent of actual value of land 
and buildings. In view of the increase in the value of stocks of mer- 
chandise and the plant of manufacturing establishments and the great io- 
crease in the value of household furniture, we think we are justified in 
assuming that during the past twenty years insurable values in this city 
have more than doubled. (By an original and apparently correct method 
Secretary Randall reaches the conclusion that the, aggregate insurance 
carried in this city in 1885 was $2,304,938,947). To what extent the pre- 
mium income of the fire insurance companies doing business in this city 
has been affected by this increase in values, we refer you to the accom- 
panying table showing the premiums reported for fire patrol assessment 
in the same years : 











Prems. for Prems. for 
YEAR, Fire Patrol Year, Fire Patrol 

Assessment, Assessm’t 
Dias vcssewepessbouice $8,222,845 || 1877.... «seeeeee| $5,032,669 
ee ee ee 4,008,789 
Pitkin aciséeeosanyes PRES Fh Bi Picccccccc ces coccctesces 4,612,948 
SE eas OEE Fh GON iakddccscdescckdebucess 4,990,906 
- Sa 6,606,958 |] TBSZ..cccccccccccccccsccccs 5,103,749 
are OS eee 5,539,049 
_ ree ie SME MOD FF TOUS. 0c0ccceccesersvcessees 5,874,008 
ESSE Sele TONED DEM sacsccccedsesenessccsse 6,089,621 
Piistplicheseesetscsmede 6,808. $59 || 1885.0. cccccccccccccoccsess 5,887,577 
Se 5,838,013 




















Returns are made less brokerage. 

That there has not been improvement in the fire department and water 
supply or reduction in fire losses to warrant so great a reduction in the 
premium income (in view also of the great increase in insurable velues) is 
shown by the fact that the fire losses for the years 1881 to 1885, inclusive, 
were greater than in any previous five years of which we have record ; the 
totals being : 

















YEAR, Fire Losses. YEAR Fire Losses. 
Ek sesnebnawe $3,674,402 
Miitassdadwoasscecton 4,198,417 || 1885. Covccccece cess] 4,090,635 
RU ntiveccvincacsbgbics 3,647,909 





It is apparent, therefore, that this board has failed to keep pace with the 
growth of this city, and has steadily retrograded since its organization 
down to the time of the Boston and Chicago fires, when some lost ground 
was recovered by the survivors; but this was soon followed by a period 
of demoralization extending to the present time. 

The shrinkage in receipts can be accounted for in part by the increase 

long term policies, but is chiefly due to the reduction in rates and in- 
crease in commissions. We have been burning our candle at both ends, 
and there can be no question that the fire insurance business of this city 





is now, as a whole, being done at a loss, and that the present condition of 
affairs means speedy disaster to many companies whose business is chiefly 
confined to New York. 

We submit a brief analysis of the business of this city since 1873, 
selecting this date as it follows the Chicago and Boston fires, The fol- 
lowing table gives a comparison ot the premiums and their distribution 
in 1873 and 1885: 


























1873. 1885. 
Com- ‘ P. Com- . Per 
gaol. Premiums, Cont. panies, | Premiums. | Cent, 
RU cn ncxnvéedscoed 85 $5,583,124 67 55 $2,895,550 49 
REI i ccvccseeseese 77 1,511,269 18 69 1,181,224 20 
POUR cv cosecssewssd II 1,187,114 15 22 1,810,803 31 
$8,281,507 100 $5,887,577 100 























While we might conclude by the above that the foreign companies 
chiefly have profited by the competition, yet we find that while twenty- 
two foreign companies received in 1885 $623,000 more premiums than 
eleven foreign companies in 1873, and while in the same period the New 
York city companies decreased in number from eighty-five to fifty-five, 
yet four New York companies have, in the same period, increased their 
premium receipts $397,704, or over sixty per cent of the increased pre- 
miums of the twenty-two foreign companies. An examination of the 
figures in detail shows that many of the strongest New York and other 
companies, which, by their strength and reputation, are enabled to hold 
the confidence of the community in the face of any competition, have 
voluntarily refused to keep pace with their competitors and allowed their 
premiums to fall off in preference to violating what they have considered 
their obligations to their policyholders and stockholders. 


Three leading New York companies have allowed their annual pre- 


miums to fall oft to the extent Of..........sseseeeseeee T ebeiinae $200,877.00 
FO ee I ssesccscscccsccceccaywseceesesouccvesensess 114,814 00 
Two Philadelphia companies. ..........ssccccceccececceeccsececceecs 37,237-09 


While it by no means follows that volume of premium is synonymous 
with a profitable conduct of the insurance business, you will see by. the 
figures submitted how great is the loss we have sustained in the aggre- 
gate. You will also see that success in increasing the volume of pre- 
mium in the present demoralization is to the boldest, and not to any 
special class. While it is a losing game for all, the final advantage in 
competing for premium must be with the companies doing a large agency 
business, by which the great expense in this city is distriouted over a 
larger area. It is equally clear that the New York city business, by 
itself, is to these companies none the less unprofitable. Analyze the 
accounts of the thirty New York city companies which have retired from 
business since 1873, and we will find that it was their heavy expenses, 
not abnormal losses by fire, that carried them down, and the few which 
attempted to neutralize this item by efforts to increase their volume of 
receipts in the country at large, found that it was death to drink of a 
stream poisoned at its source. 

Over ten per cent of the total net premiums collected in the United 
States in 1885 by all the companies doing business in the State of New 
York was received from the metropolitan district. When this fact is 
considered in connection with the general increase of rates throughout 
the country, is it not clear that the seat of the disease now afflicting the 
fire insurance business of the United States is within the control of this 
board ? 

The New York city companies have, as a basis expense on their New 
York business, tax and patrol and board expenses of three per cent. 
The other State and foreign companies five per cent. To this add office 
expense, which, with New York and foreign companies, ranges from 
twenty to sixty per cent, and we will find it is a correct statement that 
the foreign and New York city companies have at present, on the aver- 
age, an expense, including taxes, patrol and office expense, of thirty-five 
per cent. To this we are now adding the item of brokerage, ranging 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. For the past three years, under the 
operation of the Tariff Association, we have attempted to rate certain 
larger establishments and have limited the commission thereon to ten 


per cent. With what effect upon the aggregate income of all com- 
panies, is shown by the following : 
Premiums, 
| Ee ere sstaeee er 
SEES eccccses POVTTITITITITTTTTTTTTTTrit ite 5,887,577 


a gain of $13,469, showing that the reform attempted has been neutral- 
ized by the greater reduction of rate and increase in brokerage on the 
— tisks. In these three years the premiums have been distributed 
as follows: 






1883. 1884. 1885. 
New York city companies .. oses 49 per cent. 49 per cent. 49 per cent 
Agency companies........ “— 2 - so 20 C** 
Foreign companies ......... Fe oe i 


The local companies have decreased in number from fifty-nine to fifty- 
five, and the foreign companies from twenty-five to twenty-two, the 
agency companies have increased from fifty-nine to sixty-two, showing 
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that the efforts to secure reform have been, in a measure, thwarted, not 
only by the tariff companies themselves but by the companies which have 
ignored the rules of the Tariff Association, many of the latter having 
most to fear from a failure to correct present abuses. This is the situa- 
tion at the present time : 

I. A demoralization that entails a loss upon all companies, in which 
the companies having the smallest expense will have the ultimate 
advantage. 

’ -II, A desire on the part of the companies having this advantage to 
correct present abuses. 

II[. A determination on the part of certain companies, which clearly 
cannot long survive the present condition of affairs, to nullify every 
effort for reform. 

Each company now doing business in this city haseither to meet 
the competition, or allow its business, in a great measure, to 
depart from it, How can the companies with their expenses 
running from forty-five to ninety-nine per cent, take either course 
with any hope for aed existence? To save our business from ruin we 
must at once undertake a vigorous reform. To do this the first step must 
be to reduce expenses. 
opportunities for the organization of new companies, dealing directly with 
the insured, without the payment of commissions to middle men. 
success of one such company in securing premium is apparent. We sub- 
mit that it is unfair to throw upon merchants and manufacturers in this 


city, who have large accumulated values, the burden of our own folly, and | 


unreasonable to expect them to pull us through the present crisis. 

To attempt to establish equitable tariffs of rates upon our present ex- 

penses is impossible. We cannot justify a rate that contemplates a brok- 
erage of twenty-five per cent or over. This board, in 1868, maintained a 
tariff and uniform brokerage with 154 competing companies. Are the 
difficulties now greater, with double the amount of insurable value and 
147 competing companies? For a proper protection of the property- 
owners of this city all of the insurance capital now in this city is required. 
In 1885 $121,458 in New York city premiums was given, under the law, 
to companies not formally admitted to this State. 
* The question will arise to the companies, which have the advantage in 
the present condition of affairs: Why persevere in an attempt of partial 
t-form, which accomplishes little beyond postponing for a short period 
the disaster that awaits so many? If general co-operation cannot be 
secured, would it not be better for us, over a term of years, to intensify 
the demoralization for a few months? 

For the past year efforts have been made to reduce the expense of our 
business over the entire country by an agreement among all companies, 
Promises of co-operation have thus far been secured to an extent never 
before realized in any similar movement ; yet in this city we are threatened 
by defeat by the refusal to co-operate on the part of several companies 
which have the most to fear by failure, and equal profit to win by success. 
I respectfully recommend : 

I, That this board take cognizance of the subject of the expense of con- 
ducting our business in this city. 

II. That a special committee of ten be appointed to report upon the 
subject. Henry H. HALL, President. 


A special meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters was 
called Friday last to consider the subject matter of President Hall’s ad- 
dress. Condiderable discussion ensued, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Heald, Oakley, Driggs, Notman and others. A committee of 
fifteen was finally appointed to report upon the preposition, ‘‘ That 
this board take cognizance of the subject of the expense of conducting 
our business in this city.” The following-named gentlemen were ap- 
pointed as such committee, and their report, which will be made at an 
early day, will be looked forward to with interest: E. A. Walton, presi- 
dent of the Citizens, chairman ; Edmund Driggs, president of the Wil- 
liamsburgh City; D. A. Heald, vice-president of the Home; E. R. Ken- 
nedy, of Weed & Kennedy; W. M. St. John, president of the Standard ; 
J. E. Leffingwell, president of the Farragut ; A. M. Kirby, local secretary 
of the Continental ; George M. Coit, of the Hartford Agencies; S. P. 
Blagden, manager of the North British and Mercantile; Peter Notman, 
president of the Niagara ; W. K. Paye, president of the Guardian ; John 
H. Halsted, president of the Firemens ; Charles Sewell, manager of the 
Commercial Union; E. F. Beddall, manager of the Royal, and James A. 
Silvey, vice-president and secretary of the German-American. 





~An examination of the American Steamboiler Insurance Company 
has just been completed by the officials of the New York State depart- 
ment. This company very recently increased its capital from $200,000 to 


$500,000. The examination shows the total assets of the company to be 
$679,336, with liabilities including capital and reinsurance reserve amount- 
ing to $674,705, leaving a surplus above all liabilities of $4681. 


To continue on present lines we are offering 


The. 








MERE MENTION. 





—Charlevoix, Mich., is about to organize a fire department, 


—Gilbert D. Raine of Memphis, Tenn., has been in the city for some 
days, and left for home Monday night. 


—Fred E. Burt of Detroit, Mich., a well-known and popular under. 
writer, died suddenly on Monday, the 14th inst. 


—D. O'Dell, superintendent of agencies of the New York Life Insur 
ance Company, has gone out of town for two weeks. 


—Benjamin F. Haines has been appointed agent of the Accident 
Insurance Company of North America, at Boston, Mass. 


—Jonesville, Mich., is threatened with a disbandment of its fire depart. 
ment, unless the authorities purchase a steam fire engine. 


—The American Fire Insurance Company has been licensed by the 
Comptroller-General of Georgia to do business in that State. 


—Our friend Henry Harteau, president of the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Insurance Company, has been appointed park commissioner of Brooklyn, 


—The New York Life Insurance Company has appointed E. H, Un. 
derhill as its general agent for New York State, vice William Lacy, who 
recently resigned. 


—The new Springfield Life Assurance Company of Springfield, Mass,, 
will have for its secretary Avery J. Smith, formerly secretary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. 


—The citizens of Ellsworth, Maine, voted, June 16, to instruct the city 
government to contract with the Ellsworth Water Company, or other com- 
pany, for a system of water-works, 


—There is a prospect that Holmesburg, Pa., will construct a new sys. 
tem of water-works very soon. Rochester, Minn., Osborn, Kan., and 
Galesburg, Ill., are also contemplating the introduction of water. 


—The Imperial Life Insurance Society of Detroit, hitherto an assess. 
ment organization, has, it is understood, reorganized as a life insurance 
company with a subscribed capital of $150,000, of which $100,000 will be 
paid up. 

—J. J. Brinkerhoff of Springfield, Ill., deputy auditor, in charge of the 
insurance department of Illinois, who has been captain of C. Company, 
Fifth Regiment, Illinois National Guard, has been promoted. He was 
elected major of the regiment on Monday last. 


—The latest organized fire company in Massachusetts is known as the 
New England Mutual of Worcester. The company was organized on June 
11, and is officered as follows: President, Thomas M. Rogers; vice- 
president and treasurer, Samuel Winslow ; secretary, Charles H. Cole, 


—The publishers of real estate atlases who cater to the trade of insur- 
ance cumpanies should not fail to have an alphabetical index of streets in 
addition to the plat index, thus saving a great deal of time to persons 
who are not familiar with the relative positions of streets in the place 
named. 


—The New Era Co-operative Life Association of Philadelphia has ap- 
plied for a receiver. Proceedings were begun by the State to show cause 
why its charter should not be surrendered, and the managers seeing that 
their case was hopeless agreed to dissolve the company and apply fora 
receiver. 


—The Anglo-Nevada Insurance Company of San Francisco, which has 
recently branched out into an agency business, has appointed Palfrey& 
Brothers and C. R. Railey & Sons as its agents at New Orleans. At 
Hartford, Conn., H. W. Conklin has been appointed agent for the same 
company. 


—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the paper-makers of 
Western Massachusetts have decided to form a mutual insurance com- 
pany of their own, with headquarters at Holyoke. They expect that 
Edward Atkinson of Boston will accept the presidency, and have ap- 
pointed this committee to confer with him : E. C. Rogers, Timothy Met 
rick, J. Newton, R. M. Fairfield, George R. Dickinson, H. South 
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worth and Byron Weston. The talk among the paper trade is that the 100 
New England paper mills can be induced to take out a $10,000 policy 
apiece, so that the total amount can be swelled to $1,000,000 for a begin- 
ning. 

_—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company has appointed Charles 
L. Bosse superintendent of agencies for the Canadian department. Mr. 
Bosse has been manager of the company’s business for the Province of 
Quebec for the past six years. His headquarters will be maintained at 
Montreal. 

—The young men employed in the insurance business at Memphis, 
Tenn., have organized ‘* The Insurance Club,” of which F. B, Hunter is 
president, T. R. Farnsworth, Jr., vice-president, and C, A. Maury, secre- 
tary. The object of the club is to promote a knowledge of the business 
by discussing insurance matters, 


—A despatch from Springfield, Mass., says that William F. Smith, an 
agent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, was 
arrested in that city last week, charged with forgery in March, 1885, of 
the names of Fannie Thompson and J. Avery, both now dead, to a re- 
newal of a life policy. He was held for examination. 

—The annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters was held 
last week at Cedar Falls, and the foliowing named gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: J. B. McCurdy, president; J. L. 
Krebs, vice-president; H. Hendryx, secretary, and M. C, Miller, treas- 


urer. The next meeting will be held at Des Moines. 


—The Citizens Insurance Company of Canada. a well known organiza- 
tion devoted to the business of fire, life and accident insurance, desires to 
make arrangements with an experienced underwriter and general agent 
for Manitoba and the northwest territories. The Citizens has a capital of 
$1,188,000 and is one of the most successful organizations doing business 
in the Dominion, 

—‘*Tancred” tells this of an insurance man in Cincinnati who had 
been out unusually late. Upon reaching home he was accosted by the 
madam in a tremulous uncertain voice: ‘Is that you, Adolphus?” 
(That's not his name, by the way.) ‘‘ Well! I’d—hic—just—hic—like to 
know—hic—who you—hic-—might be—hic—expectin ’t this time o’night. 
That’s what I'd like’t know.” 


—B. T. Walshe & Co. is the name of a New Orleans firm who are can- 
didates for public favor as insurance agents. Mr. Walshe is ex-treasurer 
city of New Orleans, and W. E. Dodsworth, the junior partner, is a well- 
known insurance man, for many years connected with the Crescent Insur- 
ance Company. They have the agency of the United States Fire of New 
York, and aiso advertise to do a brokerage business. We can recommend 
them as trustworthy. 

—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin held, in the case of the Hustisford 
Farmers Mutual Insurance Company vs. the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company, that a town insurance company, organized 
under the laws of 1872, which had been compelled to pay a loss caused 
by a fire started through the negligence of a railroad company, could take 
an assignment of the whole claim for damages from the insured exceeding 
the amount paid by it, and recover the full amount thereof from the rail- 
road company. 

—The Bureau Veritas has just published the list of marine disasters 
reported during April, concerning all flags. Sailing vessels reported lost 
are as follows: Five American, two Austrian, twenty-eight British, ove 
Chilian, one Dutch, four French, three German, three Italian, six Nor- 
wegian, one Swedish ; total, 54. In this number are included five ves- 
sels reported missing. Steamers reported lost: One American, eight 
British, one French, two German, three Norwegian ; total, fifteen. In 
this number is included one steamer reported missing. 


—At Meriden, Conn., June 17, William J. Johnson, an insurance 
agent, was arrested on the charge of forgery. For the last few years he 
has been the agent for several insurance companies, and was supposed to 
be carrying on a prosperous business, A little over a year ago he as- 
Sumed the agency for the Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, but before doing so was compelled to give a bond for $500. He 
became indebted to this company to the amount of $400, and on Thursday 
an agent came there to realize on the bond of $500 given by Johnson and 
sigaed by Thomas Maguire, James Fannon and Johnson himself. The 
sureties’ names were forged, and it has been ascertained that Johnson ob. 





tained possession of a notary’s seal, unknown to the owner, and affixed 
the seal to his fraudulent bond. Johnson does not deny his guilt, but 
says he can make up the amount due the company. He is set down in 
the Connecticut Insurance Report as agent for the Citizens Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., the Jersey City of New Jersey, the Pacific 
of New York, and the Westchester of New York. 


—We have heretofore announced the formation of the Northwestern 
Insurance Company of Duluth, Minn. This organization is now ready 
for business, having received the permission of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to transact business in Minnesota. From a statement submitted 
by the officers for publication in THE INsuRANCE YEAR Book it is ascer- 
tained that the paid capital is $100,000. A. L. Ordean is president and 
Charles D. Stocker is secretary, The Northwestern Fire is the only stock 
fire insurance company in the State except the St. Paul Fire and Marine, 
an old and staunch organization. 


—lIt is doubtless little known that the fearful disease, leprosy, which 
was the terrible scourge of Europe during the medizval ages, has found 
its last home in Norway, after having been expelled from the continent. 
Our readers know that it was introduced into the latter by the crusaders. 
Finally, when the ravages of this pest became unbearable, 19,000 hospi- 
tals were erected all over the continent, and the lepers were strictly 
secluded. Many old churches still to day contain barred-off places 
where the unfortunates could hear the mass. Norway did not at that 
time adopt that precaution, and consequently the pest has not yet been 
entirely routed. In 1856 three leper hospitals were built in different parts 
of Norway, with capacity for 800. In 1866 there were 796 stricken, in 
1880, 617. These figures, however, do not express the entire number ; in 
the absence of laws compelling the lepers to be kept strictly apart, many 
continue to live with their families. Their lives arg not sensibly short- 
ened thereby, because while seventeen and a half per cent die before the 
thirtieth year, forty per cent live longer than fifty. It is very rare that 
such a being is ever cured. 


—The Wisconsin Board of Fire Underwriters met at Madison, June 
14. President J. H. Warner of Milwaukee, in an annual address, 
recommended an increase of rate of from twenty to thirty per cent. He 
referred to the very heavy losses that occurred within the State in the 
past year, especially in the northern section where there is very little fire 
protection, The report of the secretary showed that there are 148 towns 
in the State that have been rated, seventy-four of them during the past 
year. That portion of the president’s address relating to increase of 
rates was referred to a special committee, which committee reported in 
favor of increasing rates in the northern section of the State, Officers 
elected were as follows: President, John H. Warner, of Milwaukee; 
vice-president, W. J. Jones, of Milwaukee; secretary and treasurer, 
J. C. Griffiths, of Madison; the executive committee will consist of 
Daniel Schultz, of Milwaukee; A. H. Main, of Madison; E. V. Mann, 
of Beloit; R. E. Daniels, of Minneapolis, and T. W. Briggs, of 
Appleton. The members and friends had an excursion around Lake 
Manora and a banquet in the evening. 


—‘* Ingnis fatuus,” as applied to the writer by THE Spectator, is ob- 
jected to. I may be foolish—in fact am daily admonished of the fact— 
but that, like the fabled will-o’-the-wisp, I will deliberately, and with 
malice aforethought, mislead the unwary, I deny. Neither am I meteoric 
in purpose or in fact, though it is true that I am constrained to state facts 
frequently that have an effect meteoric in character. But, Mr. SPECTATOR, 
don’t call me bad names for that. You must know how it is yourself by 
this time, and how one appreciates a pet name occasionally, when those 
of the other sort are flung at one without discrimination. In any case, 
don’t think me misleading or inclined to play tricks upon the unwary ; 
if you do, I’ll look up some references.—‘‘ Zancred," in Baltimore Under- 
writer. We did not use the term intending to imply that ‘‘ Tancred” 
was a misleading light, but his identity having been questioned, we meant 
only to insinuate that he was a will-o’-the-wisp in the sense that when 
you put your finger on him he isn’t there. As to hard names, some of our 
contemporaries rejoice in abusing THe Specraror ; indeed, to deprive 
them of that opportunity would be to make them dumb and subject us to 
a catechising by Mr. Bergh. We never respond to their ‘‘ pet names,” 
cheerfully conceding the fact that our education in Biliingsgate was 
utterly neglected, We withdraw the gnis fatuus, and accept ‘* Tancred’s ” 
apology. Does that satisfy you, or must it come to pistols and coffee ? 








THE SPECTATOR. [| Thursdey 
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